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*€ Your humble petitioner knows, as well as 
** he knows that fire burns, that, if your Ho- 
** nourable House pass this Bill, (the Small- 
** pote abolition Bill,) without, at the same 
** time, making a very great reduction in the 
** amount of the taxes, you will plunge the na- 
** tion into distress absolutely insupportable.” 
—Mr.Cossetr’s Petirion to the House of 
Commons, February, 1826. 





TO THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


On the State of the Country, and on 
the Projects relative to the Church 
Property. 


Kensington, 4th September, 1829. 
My Lorp Duke, 


Ler me first beg of you to look at the 
motto. It makes part of a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, at the 
time when the Bill, which is now work- 
ing the country, was before that House, 
and not yet passed. The petition was 
presented by Lord Viscount Folkestone, 
now Earl of Radnor, and the motion for 
printing it was seconded by Colonel 
Johnstone: both of them besought the 
House to attend to it; for that the peti- 
titioner had all along been correct in his 
Opinions and predictions as to this im- 
portant subject. The House did not at- 
tend to my petition; and the nation is 
tasting the consequences: ‘ distress 
absolutely insupportable” is very near 
at hand. 

The state of the country is truly hor- 
rible. First, we have the mortification 
to see ourselves despised abroad ; to see 
our natural enemies triumphing, and our 


friends driven from their dominions. | 





Next, we see Jreland very nearly in a 
state of anarchy, instead of enjoying 
that tranquillity and harmony that was 
to be the fruit of your measure of 
‘‘ emancipaton” ; and which measure was 
to be so great a good that the elective 
franchise of three hundred thousand men 
was deemed a cheap price for such a 
blessing. Next, we see merchants, 
traders, manufacturers, farmers, all 
plunged into insolvency, or upon the eve 
of being so plunged. Within a month 
there have been failures_to the amount 
of two millions of money ; that is to say, 
it has been proved, within a month, that 
there were afloat bi/ls or noles to that 
amount that were FALSE; that repre- 
sented no sort of valuable thing; that 
were a fiction; that eppesres to be 
signs of valuable things, but which were 
mere sham signs. We have heard of 
these two millions within a month, and 
there are, perhaps, two or three millions 
of the same sort of stuff to be demolished. 
By the time that this quantity is demo- 
lished, we shall have fresh butter ata 
groat a pound, wheat at about three 
shillings and sixpence a bushel, on an 
average of seasons, mutton at two-pence 
halfpenny a pound, or thereabouts ; and 
every thing as it was about fifty years 


0. 
"eid you intend to produce effects like 
these by your measures ¢ Certainly you 
did not ; and yet you have not produced 
a tenth part of what you will produce. 
You entered into calculations to prove 
that your measures would produce no 
such effects ; you gave reasons why they 
should produce no such effects ; but the 
effects are come, just in the manner and 
degree that I told you they would; and 
you are standing aghast. I know that 
you did not intend to produce these ef- 
jects : I know it because it was not your 
interest to produce them ; but the effects 
having come, they show your unfitness 
for managing the financial affairs of the 
country; and having come at the time 
and in the manner described by me, in 
my several Pennons to the Parliament, 
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and particularly in the petition from! 
which I have taken my motto to the pre- 
sent paper, prove my Jitness for | 
that office. 


they 
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month, as was before observed, there 
i have Beer failures to the amount of two 
millions. Only yesterday, fourteen great 


Just hefore you came into! cloth merchants failed in London alone, 


the office I offered myself to the King|some of them lor very large sums, and 
as a person to fill it, and produced to|each dra; gging down many minor trades- 


him, at the same time, quite enough to;men a 


prove to him that there was every reason 


to suppose that the nation would suffer 


ereatly if that office 
me, I had every 
office. Twenty-six years ago I said, 
and in print, too, that if this infernal | 
system were not changed, the nation 
must finally sink down before its ene- 
mies, and not dare to think of defending 
its interest and honour by war. 
time of making the peace with France in 
1814, I warned the Government against 
the dangers of future war, unless it hegan 
then instantly to reduce the Debt, and 
the enormous establishments. Seeing, 
in 1818, that the Government projected 
a return to cash payments, without con- 
templating, at the same time, a reduc- 
tion of Debt, and other establishments, I 
distinctly warned the Government not} 


were not filled by 


pretension to the| 


At the | 


Now, my Lord 


if I had filled the 


long with him. 
| Duke, i assert that 

| office instead of you, these things would 
| not have taken place: and I have a clear 
right to make the assertion ; the asser- 
tion is periectly credible; because ! 
| distinctly foretold the consequences w hich 
your measures woald produce ; because | 
| distinctly pointed out the means of avoid- 
‘ing these calamities, and because the 
nation had had ample proof of my ability 
to make effectual application of these 
means; because, in short, I had upon 
my shoulders a head made by nature, 
and formed by habit, and exercise, and 
experience, for just such a job as this ; 
}and because you had not such a head, 
and because, amongst the whole of you, 
you do not muster a head of this de- 
scription. This is not boasting, my Lord 
Duke; for, in the first place, Iam not 











to attempt such a thing, and proved to | the maker of my head ; and, in the next 
it the ruin that such an attempt must | place, the facts that I allege i in support 
bring upon the country. It nevertheless|of my pretensions are notorious: no 
did that very thing in 1819; and the|man is said to boast because he puts 
ruin, by the year 1822, was unbearable. | forward pretensions to his legal and 
The Government then returned to the| known right: the King is not a boaster 
paper. I told it that shat would not do, | because he claims the rights of sove- 
for that it. would drive the gold out of | reignty; and yet his claim to the rights 
the country, and break up the banks. In of sovereignty are not more clear and 





the latter part of 1825 
1826, the gold had been driven away, 
and the banks blown up. 
the measure for returning to cash at the 
end of three years ; and then, even be- 
fire the measure was adopted, I, in the 
words of my motto, warned the Govern- 
ment of the consequences, which conse- 
quences are now come, and make their 
appearance in the ruin of hundreds of 
thousands of meritorious and industrious 
families, threatening, in their ultimate 
result, a total convulsion of the country, 
as far as relates to properly, at any 
rate. 

Atthis moment hundreds of thousands 
of honest, punctual, skilful, industrious | 
men are waiting for the stroke that is 
finally to bring “them down. Within a! 


and beginning of 
‘superior political sagacity, 
Then came’ 


claims to 
knowledze, 
and wisdom. From the first | foresaw 
and warned the Government of every 
one of the evils which has arisen from 
this pecuniary system; and, therefore, 
I repeat that I havea right to say, that 
if | had been put into the office that you 
fill, the present calamities would have 
been avoided. I do not confine myself 
to a comparison between you and me, 
but extend it to the whole of all the 
Ministers that I have ever known, and 
to all the members that | have ever 
known, of both Houses of Parliament, 
with the single exception of Lorp Rin- 
NOR; because he, upon three or four 
different occasions, did, in his place in 
the lower Honse, justly describe the 


more undeniable than my 
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natural tendency of the system, and. 
upon all those occasions insisted on the 
injustice, as well as the impolicy, of com- | 
pelling the nation to pay in cash that 
which it had borrowed in depreciated 
paper. I had the honour to know that 
nobleman pretty nearly thirty vears ago, 
and I know that he has always, from 
that day to this, perfectly understood the | 
nature, tendency, and workings of this | 
horribly destructive system. With this | 
single exception, there has not appeared | 
to me to be a man, either Minister or 


{ 


the sufferings of those by whom my offer 
was rejected. 

When you and your surprisingly 
clever Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Goulburn, were making long state- 
ments to the Parliament, respecting the 
smallness of the quantity of the one- 
pound notes, and respecting the trifling 
effect which their abolition would pro- 
duce, I not only told you of your error; 
1 not only insisted that you were wrong ; 
but I proved that you were wrong; I 
demonstrated your error; I left nothing 





Member of either House of Parliament, | undone upon this score; I made it clear 
that has been fit to be entrusted with|to the mind of every man of common 
the management of this affair.’ | sense, that the measure must be destruc 

No question, that if the nobles, the | tive, unless accompanied by a taking 
gentlemen, the great merchants, the/off of one half of the taxes. Nothing 
great manufacturers and ship owners,|ever was proved more clearly than I 
had been polled upon a choice of me or| proved this. Yet this proof had no 
you, I should not have had one vote for | effect: it was treated, if not with con- 
every ten thousand that you would have | tempt, with total disregard: you suffered 
had. This would have been no fault of | all the weight of taxes to remain, while 
mine; no faut either, perhaps, in the | you took from the people their means of 
party voting against me: want of judg-| paying them. If I be asked how I 
ment to make a good choice is not a|would pay the interest of the: Debt in 
crime: it is not to be imputed to the | full, and pay, at the same time, and at 
party as an offence committed against | the present rate, all the salaries, dead- 
him who is rejecied, it is a thing which| weight, and establishment of every de- 
brings its own punishment, as want of | scription, I say that I have never pre- 
judgment does in all other cases ; and all! tended that I could do any such thing: I 
1 demand {or myself, in this case, is,| know that these cannot be paid in full, 
that, as the calamities have not been oc-| and a reduction of the taxes take plece at 
casioned by me; as they have not been lthe same time. Therefore, what [ re- 
prevented solely because His Majesty,!| commended, the moment the peace was 
with the approbation, certainly, of all| made, was this: to reduce the establish 
the richer part of his subjects, preferred | ments to what they were during the last 
you to me; ail that I demand, is, all} peace, the peace of 1793: to reduce the 
that I desire, is, not that the rich| nominal interest of the Debt agreeably 
people should suffer for this rejec-| to the real augmentation of the value of 
tion of me, but that I shall be excused | the money ; and thus to bring our annual 
if I look at their sufferings, as [ certainly | expenses to about twenty millions a year, 
do and shall, with an eye as dry as the | including the expense of collecting taxes, 








paper on which I am now writing. 1) instead of the sixty millions a year which 


have no right to call fur vengeance upon) 
those who have rejected me: it being for! 
their good, along with others, and not 
exclusively my good, that I made the 
offer; but, having had no share in pro- 
ducing the calamities ; having long been 
endeavouring to cut off the source of 
them; having’ been rejected when I 
offered to prevent them effectually, it is 
surely not to be expected that I should 
participate, either bodily or mentally, in| 


it now is. Then, all notes under the 
value of ten pounds might have been 
abolished ; the country would have had 
a solid currency; the earnings of the 
people and the profi{s of business would 
have been left amongst the people to 
fructily ; the nation would have been 
fall of unbroken resources ; and, w 
I would have just whispered to the Ame- 
ricans my wish that they would refrain 
from augmenting their ships of war, and 
‘ 


> 
= 


| 
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would have whispered the same to my 
kind neighbours just across the Channel, 
I should have been in such a situation, 
I should have had an air of such vigour 
and such ability, that the French never 
would have dreamed of marching across | indulged ; the people were debauched, 
the Pyrennees, and getting possession of ; and rendered unfit for a state of moderate 
Cadiz; and Russia would no more have expenditure ; and now, all at once, you 
thought of an enterprize against Con-| come with a measure which takes them 
stantinople than against the Cape of} wholly unprepared, and reduces tu beg- 
Good Hope. gary the frugal along with the extravagant: 

These were the measures that I re-| In a speech which you yourself made, 
commended. [ insisted on the necessity | towards the close of the last Session, 
of these reductions the moment that the | you expressed an opinion that the people 
peace was made. If they had taken| would be the better for being brought 
place, we should not have seen half the | back to their former habits. As an ab- 
labourers out of employment, while half} stract proposition, this was right enough. 
the land lay insufficiently tilled ; weshould | Very good to bring them back to their 
not, indeed, haveseen Regent streets and | former habits; but, was it just, was it 


ened reason and justice out of men's 
heads; the intolerable burdens were all 
continued ; the monopolies of the war 
were upheld and cherished ; the luxuries 
of paper-money were encouraged and 





new palaces, but we should not have 
seen villages and hamlets crumbling into 
decay; we should not have seen, cer- 
tainly, great staring, white, new churches 
arising up, but neither should we have 


seen their associates, the innumerable | 
new jails and mad-houses; we should | 


not have had Michael Angelo’s schemes 
for beautifying the metropolis ; we should 
not have had the Thames rendered al- 
most ridiculous to the sight by bridges 
without passengers, but we should have 
had this famous river crowded with ships, 
carrying on a_ profitable trade; we 
should not have had loan-mongers and 
stock-jobbers making half a million by 
the turn of the market, but we should 
have had Lords and Gentlemen, without 
estates mortgaged for more than they are 
vorth; we should not have had farmers 
(like the one that has recently broken in 
Scotland tor two or three hundred thou- 
sand pounds) each stretching his grasp 
over from a thousand to five thousand 
acres of land, but we should have had 
land-owners, gentle and merciful land- 
owners, with a numerous tenantry, hold- 
ing their farms of various sizes from 
father to son, and from grandfather to 
grandchild. We should, in short, have 
seen England somewhat like what Eng- 
land formerly was ; but, reasonable“and 
just as they were, my principles and my 


advice were rejected ; the doctrines of | 


the infernal Jews were listened to; the 
senseless crv of * national faith” fright- 


‘possible, to bring the common people 
back to those habits? to bring trades- 
/men to make shoes for five shillings a 
pair, and farmers to sell butter for a 
groat a pound, while you, and all the 
innumerable swarm who live on the 
taxes, were receiving salaries commen- 
_surate with shoes at fourteen shillings a 
pair, and with butter at eighteen pence a 
pound’ Was it just, was it possible, 
without endangering the peace of the 
country, that the common labourer’s 
wages should be brought down to a shil- 
ling a day, without board, lodging, or 
clothing, while that labourer had to 
help to pay thirteen pence a day to the 
lowest soldier, in addition to clothing, 
lodging, and fuel, and candle, If the 
people were to be brought back to their 
habits, why not bring the soldiers back to 
their habits? Why not reduce your 
various Salaries, pensions, and pay ! 
Were those only that paid the taxes to be 
brought back to their former habits? 
Was the labourer to Come down to a 
shilling a day, and the farmer to sell his 
butter at four pence a pound, and were 
they still to pay the same amount of 
‘taxes that they paid before? This is so 
flagrantly unjust, that you never could 
have thought of the matter before you 
uttered the words that I have here re- 
peated. 

At any rate, the thing is impossible. 
Anarmy of a million of men would not be 
‘able to compel the nation to submit to 
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this species of return to former habits.| There are, the newspapers tell us, 
If my advice had been adopted, we some wonderfully grand schemes on fuvot; 
should all have returned to our former; and, The Morning Chronicle has told 
habits. It would have taken some little | us, while it eulogizes the secresy of your 
time to re-mould large farms into small} movements, that inquiries are making 


ones; but it would have been done. The 
interests of landlords would have com- 
pelled them to do it; and, in many’ 
cases, they are doing it even now. Such! 
swarms living on the taxes would have | 
disappeared ; the profits of trade and 
agriculture would have remained with 
the trader and the farmer; property | 
would not have accumulated into masses, | 
as it now has; the dispersion of wealth | 
would have made luxury less frequent, 
and Jess visible ; the fatal example would | 


in Ireland, with regard to the state of 
the Church in that country, while, at 
the same time, returns are called for in 
England to ascertain the relative number 
of Church-of-England people, and of 
the Catkolics and sects, in all the pa- 
rishes of England and Wales. Seeing 
that employment is so scarce, and know- 
ing the laudable disposition of our Go- 
vernment to find employment for those 
who like an easy life, the inquiries may 
be intended solely for thedouble purpose 








seldom have been seen: moderation in | of furnishing employment for some very 
desires would soon have become again |interesting persons, and of furnishing 
the fashion of the country ; crime would | statistical amusement for our sublime 
have been less frequent and less grave, | legislators, who passed Peel’s Bill, with 
and the country would have been sound | the assurance in their minds that it could 
and happy, and it would be,as it ever had | not possibly lower prices more than four 
been, ready to pour out its treasure for| per cent. But, while this may be the 
the defence of its honour, and the up- | object of these inquiries, itis also possi- 
holding of its renown. ble, that the inquiries may be intended 

What is this same country now?! 'to furnish materials for those projects 
Bowed down by its embarrassments ; be- | relative to the Church property which 
wildered by the incongruity of the mea- | are now said to be afloat; and which I 
sures of the Government; frightened | really suspect to be afloat. Some cha- 
by stroke after stroke of ruin, waiting in | racter in a play observes, that Time 
trembling, not knowing what next is to brings his revenges ; and, if the Church 
come, and every man so absorbed in his | property were now to be touched, in 
own cares and his own fears for himself, | order to help to pay the interest of that 
and his family and friends, that no where | Debt which was contracted for carrying 
do we hear a voice expressing sorrow on the late war, time would, in this re- 
and shame for that disgrace, which is | spect, have come with his signal re- 
now visible to the whole world. And, | venge; revenge not less just than signal. 
what are you to doin this state of things! | For, of all the trumpeters to the war, of 
To go back again to the paper! That, |all those that urged it on, of all those 
hesides not answering your purpose, | who cried out against any peace that 
besides blowing to the winds all your should not restore the ancient regime in 
notions about former habits, would | France, the clergy of the Church of 





eventually lead to a terrific convulsion, 

Proceed with your present measures, 

and pay the interest of the Debt in full? 

To do this for any length of time, I defy 

you, unless in the establishments and 

other things you lop off twenty millions 

a year. To talk of new taxes in this 

state of ruin, would argue direct insanity, | 
You must reduce in something; for you | 
have no new resource; you have no- | 
thing as a compensation for the ruin | 
which now besets you on every side, 


England were the foremost. 

This conduct of theirs ought to form a 
memorable trait in our history, The 
religion of France has been Roman 
Catholic for twelve centuries and more : 
that religion has been always repre- 
sented by the clergy of the Church of 
England as “ idolatrous and damnable ;”' 
yet, when that religion was overturned by 
the Republicans of France, they were 
called impious wretches by our clergy, 
who called aloud for war and destruciion 
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upon them. What! call those impious | could go back, without restoring every 
who had abolished that which was * ido-| thing to the state in which it was before; 
latrous and damnable?” When re-/little did they dream that English far- 
minded of their former invectives against | mers and others would have to say, “ we 
the Catholic religion, they accused the | * pay tithes, and the French people pay 
republicans of atheism; and, in some|* none ;” little did they imagine that 
cases, justly enough; but still this- was|this could ever be. If they had, never 
no answer; for, what could atheism or} would they have given their consent to 
any thing else be worse than damnable ! | the contracting of more than a thousand 
There was, therefore, something else at millions of Debt, for to that the Debt 
the bottom ; and this was it: the French, | amounts, including the dead- weight and 
not content with abolishing the Catholic | the perpetual pensions, sinecures, and 
religion, the Catholic Faith, abotislied,| grants. This, however, did take place, 
at the same time, all TITHES and other |in spite of their want of imagination ; 
payments to the clergy, and took from | and even in the speeches in Parliament, 
them their immense landed estaies! This | the advantage of France in being un- 
it was that our clergy regarded as worse | tithed is what our clergy have the mor- 
than damnable ; and, therefore, Richard | tification continually to hear. 
Ceur de Lion and Saint Louis, never} Thus Time has brought his revenges in 
were more zealous in the crusade! this respect ; and in a curious manner it 
against the Turks, than our clergy in |has worked. This very Debt and dead- 
the crusade against the worse-than-dam- | weight, made for the express purpose of 
nable republicans of France. They | preventing reform, and preventing the 
were at all times foremost in urging on | abolition of tithes, and resumption of 
the war. They were foremost in calling| Church property for public uses, are 
for subscriptions of public money for the | now likely to produce the very things 
French emigrants: against Paine, in| which they were contracted to prevent. 
favour of Burke, they stood the fore-| But, my Lord Duke, what is to be done 
most; and, I remember, that in 1812,! with this Church property of various 
when every body else seemed to be tired | descriptions It is very great in amount; 
of the war, seemed to be frightened at but with a Parliament constituted as the 
the magnitude of the Debt, and the then! present Parliament is, how will you 
monstrous annual expenditure; when touch it? I know that it is property 
every body else seemed to sigh for peace | held in trust: in spite of Mr. Prunxerr, 
on some terms or other, the bishop and} who is now a Lord in Ireland, and a 
clergy of the diocese of Salisbury, came | Judge too, I believe, and whose family 
forth with an address to the Prince Re-| shares pretty largely in this Charch 
gent, to continue the war with unabated | property ; in spite of Mr. Sranvey, who 
vigour. | 1s related to the Hornbys, who also touch 
What our clergy always manifestly | Church property pretty freely ; in spite 
hoped, was a restoration of the Bour- | of this gentleman whom the pretty girls 
sons ; not for the sake of the Bourbons, | at Preston had the rudeness to spit upon 
but, as they thought, a necessary com-|at the Election at Preston; in spite of 
panion-piece to a restoration of tithes | Sir James Macxinvossu, who has under- 
and church property in France ; not for| gone a conversion from the principles 
the sake of the French clergy; not for|in the * vindicie gallice,” in spite of 
the sake of the idolatrouws and damnable | all these, and a numerous tribe besides, 
Catholic religion; but for their own} who have contended for the sacredness, 
sake, for the sake of quiet, perpetual|as they call it, of private property 
possession of English tithes and English | (though God knows we do not find it too 
Chureh property, Little did they ima- sacred), and who have contended that 
gine that itcould be a mere restoration | tithes and other Church property are 
of a nominal monarchy ; nominal Peers, | as sacred as all other property, 1 flatly 
and nomina! clergy ; little did they ima- | deny the fact, and am able to maintain 
gine that the Rosal Ffouse of Bourbon |the contrary against any lawyer in 
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England. All Church property, of 
every description, whether in land or in 
tithes, or in charges on land, or in tolls, 
or any other manorial or other rights: 
every particle of this property had its, 
basis in CHARITY. It was held by | 
no other tenure than that of being em- 
ployed for charitable purposes. No 
particle of itever was granted in fee; 
but every particle ix trust, on certain 
specified conditions, and for certain 


shire, together with all the estates ap- 
pertaining to each, are, to this hour, held 
in trust, as completely as they were in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh; and 
this 1, with the aid of the late Mr. Ruc- 
curs, have proved to demonstration, in 
the introduction to the second volume of 
the History of the Protestant Reforma- 
“tion ;” and I challenge any lawyer in 
England to put his name to an opinion 
on the other side. And, do you think 





specified purposes; I insist that, since the | that the incumbents of the parishes would 
Reformation especially, there can be} be ousted? or, do you think that one 
no part or parcel of it over which the | particle of this property could be 
legislature of the kingdom has not an | touched without bringing the whole un- 
absolute control; if it could be taken | der review, and without making an equit- 
from the clergy of one religion, and | able arrangement as to that whole. The 
given to those of another religion, it} number of Dissenters compared with that 
surely may be taken from all clergy | of the Church people has nothing at all 
whatsoever. It is, in fact, public pro-| to do with the question; nor, in fact, is 
perty ; and, if the legislature choose, it | the question in Ireland affected by a 
has a clear right to apply it to any pub- | comparison of the number of Protestants 
lic purposes, ‘against the number of Catholics. The 
But the right to take it, and the prac- | question is simply a question of property, 
ticability of taking it, are two very dif-|and no part of the property can be 
ferent things. The advowsons, though! touched without a new arrangement of 
held in trust, make part of men’s estates. | the whole. 
The long leases under Colleges and} I have long thought that a consider- 
Bishops also make part of men’s estates. | able part of this property in England, 
The Deans and Chapters are the owners | and that the whole of it in [reland, ought 
of immense masses of property, yet they ‘to be applied to public purposes, But, 
are only part owners with their several; 1 have never thought of such a thing, 
tenants. This forms a mixture not easily | unless with the general consent of the 
separated ; and it requires a pretty | nation,expressed by a Parliament chosen 





clear head to devise the means of touch- 
ing this property without a confiscation 
of the whole. The Government might 
come, indeed, and assume the right of 
patron and incumbent; but what is it to 
do in the case of impropriations in the 
hands of lay persons! In numerous 
cases, lay persons have leases of tithes, 
small as well as great, held under 
Bishops, Colleges, and Chapters; and 
do you think, my Lord Duke, that lay 
impropriators or lessees, such as I have 
just mentioned, could collect their tithes 
after they had ceased to be collected in 
behalf of the incumbents? Oh, no. Then, 
as to the, abbey lands, They are held 
in trust to this hour,-on different con- 
ditions, and for purposes somewhat dif- 
ferent to be sure; but, Covent Garden 
in London, Micheldever parish in Hamp- 
shire, and Fountains Abbey, in York- 


by the people at large. I am quite satis- 
‘fied that many millions might be brought 
from these Church revenues, and applied 
to the services of the nation; and that 
‘the clergy, the good, useful, and work- 
ing clergy, might be placed in a state 
more happy and more respectable than 
that in which they now are. Your bright 
and consistent colleague expressed his 
lamentation, in a speech, last session, 
that there was in the country so unequal 
a distribution of wealth. If Thad been 
master-Minister, | would have sent for 
this leaky gentleman, and ordered him 
to receive, in my presence, a little gentle 
tickling upon his back, there being, as 
schoolmasters believe, a very intimate 
‘connexion between the back and the 
tongue. This was a pretty thing to blab 
out! Very true, to be sure; and an 


| evil very much to be lamented ; but an 
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evil not to be talked of in that public’ 


manner, by a man engaged in the carry- | 


To rhe Doxe or Wetincroy. 
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We are now, my Lord Duke, got 
into a state which must be changed. 


ing on of a system the inevitable effect ''The interest of the Debt must be re- 


of which is to make the thousands rich 
and the millions poor ; to enable scoun- 
drels to get fortunes of half a million 
a-piece by watching the turn of the mar- 
ket. To take from the poor labourer his 
dinner, and give it to the swarthy Jew, or 
to the sleek and never-sweating Quaker. 


But great as is the evil generally of | 


his unequal distribution of wealth, it 
prevails in the Church more than any 
where else. Bishops, with from forty to 
sixty thousand pounds a-year, and hard- 
ly one so low as ten thousand ; deans 
and chapters rolling in wealth ; colleges 
stuffed with venison, and wine, and tur- 
bots, and pine-apples; parsons with 
two, three, four, or five livings, of one 
sort or another ; and a working clergy, 
perhaps as meritorious as any body of 
men in the world, left almost destitute 
of food and raiment, living in a style far 
beneath that of farmers and master 
tradesmen ; and, in short, leading lives 
the most anxious of any persons in the 
whole kingdom. This is a shame; this 
is a crying shame ; and, as if the shame 
were not visible enough to all the world, 
there stood an annual charge in the 
public accounts, for sixteen successive 
years, of a hundred thousand pounds a 
year, paid out of the taxes for the 
*“ RELIEF OF THE POOR CLER- 
“ GY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
* LAND,” while there were bishops 
with more than forty thousand pounds a. 
year each ; and while two or three died 
during the time, leaving from two to 
three hundred thousand pounds in ready 
money, the savings from their bi- 
shopricks. The present Ear. of Guiip- 
FORD is, at this moment, rector of the 
great living of St. Mary, Southampton, 
and rector also of the parishes of Old 
Alresford, New Alresford, and Med- 
stead; having, besides, the rich office 
of master of Saint Cross. And while 
numerous instances of this sort exist, the 
working clergy are generally as poor as 


beggars; and the poor labouring man | 


is called upon for a tax; a part of his 
dinner is to go for the relief of the poor 
clergy of the Church of England! 


duced, or this nation will sink into no- 
thing; first, as compared with foreign 
nations, and will, at last, rouse itself in 
convulsion. But the interest of the 
Debt never can be reduced, and the 
| Church be left in its present state. The 
jwhole nation, or at least the whole of 
the fundholders, who now receive half 
the taxes that are collected, never can 
be robbed ; and robbed they would be, 
if their interest were taken from them, 
or any partof it; or if this Church re- 
main as it now is. What! shall this 
Church not pay back the sixteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds given to the 
clergy while the Debt was contracting, 
while the owners of the Debt have part 
of their money taken away from them ! 
This is impossible. Is Lord Guildtord 
to be lefi with all his benefices, besides 
his share of the money saved by his 
father out of the bishoprick, and while 
he is thus left, is the fundholder to be 
robbed of his interest? Are more than 
forty bishops to be left in the receipt of 
about a million of money annually, and 
are we to pretend our inability to pay 
the fundholders? Oh, no, my Lord 
Duke, this will never be: the Church 
must be touched ; butthen you must touch 
it thoroughly. There must be no patch- 
work, and nothing founded upon a com- 
parison of numbers between dissenters 
and church-people. 

So much tor the Church: let us now 
look at other departments. The Civil 
List swallows up about a million and a 
half annually. This is dear work : nine- 
tenths of it might be lopped off with ad- 
vantage, and, when the military and 
naval pay had been reduced in the man- 
ner that it ought to be, and the dead- 
weight abolished, we might then talk 
about reducing the interest of the debt, 
which might be very justly done, in that 
| case, so as to pay it off with the amount 
}of the Church property and the Crown 
lands; and, with a reform of the parlia- 
| ment, all this might he expected in one 
| single session. But that reform of par- 
liament is necessary; without that you 
will do nothing: you will hesitate, you 
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will boggle, you will resolve, you will! selves. We are, it seems, sending afleet 
unresolve and re-resolve ; and at last|to see a little about the matter; but the 
the storm will evertake you, when you | Russians, who know well that we cannot 
have neither rigging nor rudder; when|go to war, will care very little about 
you have made no preparations, when | that fleet. The Russian Ministers in 
you have arrived at no fixed principle | England must be blind indeed, if not 
of action, and when you will have no. well acquainted with our real situation. 
means of preserving and maintaining and if they do not perceive that we can- 
that which it is your first duty to pre-| not stir. It is now come to precisely 
serve and maintain. This | think is! what I said it would come to; and I said 
your great danger: I see it, I warn you it even while the Emperor ALExanpER 


of it: if it come and find you unprepared, 
the fault will not be that of 


Wa. COBBETT. 


was here, being caressed, on account of 
| the peace of 1814. I said that we had 
purchased victories with borrowed mo- 


‘ney; that we had not paid for the vic- 
| tories ; that, if we attempted to pay for 
'them in full amount, we should never 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. ‘have the means of going to war again ; 
Tuere is not positive intelligence of|that other nations would soon perceive 
the Russians having actually taken Con- | this, and that they would then do with 
stantinople, which, it is said, the Turk | the world just what they pleased ; that 
means to burn, as ALEXANDER did Mos-| we had, in fact, purchased the French 
cow. Luckily for the Russians, there are lislands, the Spanish islands, the Dutch 





no snows in Turkey; and though they colonies of Surinam, Ceylon, and the 
would not like to have it burned, the | Cape, and that we had not paid for 
burning would not defeat their main | them ; that we had purchased Malta and 
object, which is, to have a naval power | the seven islands, and had not paid for 
in the Mediterranean, connecting that|them; and that other nations would 
sea with the Black Sea; a thing which | take them back, unless we either paid for 
ought to have been prevented by Eng-| them or rubbed out the debt. I said 


land at the expense of the very shirts on 
our backs. This was, too, only alittle 
while ago, the light in which it was 
viewed by every body in England. The 


Times newspaper (the only one now of 


that we had purchased a great lot of 
victories, which were very fine fruit; but 
that not having paid for them, they must 
and would be rubbed out by disgraces, 
unless we could rub out the Debt, and 





that name) of the 29th of May, in this | that that we never could rub out without 
very year, had the following passage, |@ Parliamentary Reform. That Reform 
“ On the subject of the extension of the | We shall not have, I fear, soon enough, 
‘* Russian Blockade of the Dardanelles, | and, therefore, the victories will be can- 
‘we must repeat what we said yester- celled by disgraces. Phis is the inevit- 
“day, that it cannot be tolerated. A able march of things, a march which 
“ blockade of the Dardanelles, it is | nothing can interrupt. The full amount 
called! Why it is a blockade of the | ofthe disgraces in the Levant .the nation 
‘* whole of the ocean that was known to | has not yet began to perceive ; and, 
“the ancients—to the Greeks, Ro-| when it does perceive it, it will perceive 
mans, Egyptians, and Assyrians. 11’ it too late. 
“is impossible that such a_ block- 
‘ade can be suffered. It must not: 
«as Englishmen, we assert, it shall not 


‘ 





Mr. HUSKISSON. 





“ be allowed.” As The Times appeared 
to be very much in the secrets of the 
Deke of Wetiincron, I was in hopes 
that it spoke the resolution ofthe Duke ; 
but, alas ! the Russians will soon bave the 
Dardanelles pretty completely to them- 


Tuts pensioner, who has been living 
‘upon the public for so many years, has 
lately visited Liverpool and Manchester. 
Atthe former place, where there are 
ship-owners, he seems to have been but 
scurvily received; and at the latter, there 
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was no dinner in the 0; | noisy and brag- 


sivle The buts of speeches that 


ging 
he made were w a very humble tone 
but there was :ome matte 
came out in speech, Im 
tice in a speech, if I 
opportunity of making it, at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, in Chancery-lane. 
next Monday evening, at which place I 
shall be, it | am alive and well, 


] 


r which it 
ay perhaps no- 


should find an 


as 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Tuis Magazine, which is published 
in Scotland, has, I am told, abused me 


very much and very often; but it has | 


an ariicle in a recent number, a know- 
ledge of which | have come at by its be- 
ing censured by Doctor Black in the 
Morning Chronicle. Lapprove of the 
article; and well I may, for ali its doc- 
trines are taken from the “ Poor Man’s 
Friend.” The article is as follows: (very 
sensible and very good writing :)— 

“* Let it be again and again impressed 


. 
. 


Biackwood) that the couniry has 
within it abundant means to support 
all the people in comfort and abun- 
dance, and that, therefore, all who 
are ready and willing to labour have 
a natural right to full subsistence. H 
it be wilfully and designedly withheld 
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* 
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ought not, and will not, continue to 
endure; if it be a detect of the poli- 
tical arrangements of the country, 
“ which does not allow the labour and 
‘ the raw material—in which we include 
‘the land—to come together, so that 
production and abundance may fol- 
low, the common people have a righi 
to expect that those who govern them 
will remove this defect. [tis impos- 
sible that the legisiature can justify 
itself from the complaints of the peo- 
ple, until it can show either that the 
country does not afford the means of 
their subsistence, or that they are un- 
willing to do the work which is neces- 
sary to take advantage of those means, 
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“ It is plain to every man of common | 


c 


“ 


observation, who looks at the resources 
of this country, and at its population, 


from them, it is a tyranny which they | 


: : . | 
upon the legislature (says the writer in | 
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‘it ts also plan that every man has not 


kh. It is obvious that for the hap- 


“ piness, orto put it in a sirenger and 
* truer form, for the alleviation of the 


misery of the country, a belter distri- 


‘ bution of its wealth is necessary, and 
‘it ts not more necessary than it is sufli- 


* cient, 


Distribution is all we want to 


"7 mak : the common people as comlort- 
‘ able as they are the reverse; and when 
“they see and know this, how long will 
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they bear with the cold neglect of sei- 
entific speculators m_ politics, who, 
while they fare sumptuously every day 
themselves, endeavour to demonstrate 
the utility of measures which they well 
knaw consign thousands of poor la- 
bouring people to present distress? 
The coming danger is already signified 
to us by the recklessness of crime which 


‘begins to prevail among the lower 
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‘ honest labour. 
‘more than the breakers which may 


order; the prohibition of law is no 
longer strong enough to restrain those 
who are maddened by a contemplation 
of the riches of others, compared with 
their own poverty ; they take by cralt 
or by force that which, from the alter- 
ed state of affairs, they can no longer 
expect to share by the exertion of 
These things are no 


enable us to see at a distance the rocks 
upon which we are steering. Let but 
the present order of things go on, and 
the common people of Engiand will, 
ere long, become like the coramon peo- 
ple of Ireland ; the laws and establish- 


‘ments of the country they will look 


upon merely as inventions for their op- 
pression; contrivances which it is 
their interest not to support but to 
break down; and we know not what 
power it is which is to resist the coms 


‘mon people of England, if they be- 


come possessed with notions such as 
these. They are not, like the impe- 


‘ tuous and fickle frish, to be managed 


when they smart under settled convie- 
tion of a wrong; doubtless, the pro- 
gress of events has much broken and 
altered their ardent spirit, but still they 
are not the men to rush into hopeles 

and headlong violence, or when re 

sisted, to subside into dejected tranqui 
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lity, amd die of slarvahonu beside their 
cold and desolate hearths If, how 

ever, the legislature will not take bet- 
‘ter care of them, they may be dis- 
* posed to take legislation into their own 
* hands ; 
* consummation as thes, 
“ those to whom the more than ever im- 
* portant task of governing this country 

* isconfided. ft cannot be too frequently, 
“too earnestly, too energetically en- 

‘foreed upon the attention of all who 
“have any influence in the making of 
“the laws, that the present moral and 
* physical condition of the labouring 
* classes is most deplorable, and that the 
* country cannot /ong continue in such 
‘a state,” 

It gives me great pleasure to see this 
coalition of old enemies. Even The 
Times seems to be getting right upon 
the great subject of all; vamely, the 
currency. In a paper of two or three 
days ago, written on the recent failures, 
it completely recognised my principles : 
it ascribed the distress to the alteration 
in the currency, and stated, in substance, 
that we are now paying taxes in real 
amount equal to what we paid during | 
the war, though the nominal amount was 
then twice as great, but the writers 
should have noticed that the amount 
during the war was not of faves alone, 
but of taxes and loans; so that we have 
now to pay taxes nearly equal in nominal 
amount to the taxes that we paid during 


La) 


and agamst such an alarming 


ve would warn 


the war, and a great deal more than | 


double in real amouut. Every one will 
see this at last, but it is not every one | 
that will have ‘the candour to acknow- 

ledge it. Upon the subject of the causes 
of the distress of the people, my old 
friend, Dr. Black, seems to be incor- 
rigible. He never can see that the taxes 
have any thing to do in making people 
poor, He will have it that over-breeding 
is the great cause of distress, that there 
are too many people in the world, 


though it is notorious that the Jands of 


England are not now half tilled. What, 
are you to do with such a man? He) 
ascribes this over-production of people | 
to the perverseness and stupidity of the 
aristocracy, fhough he dves not tell us 
how he can possibly prevent the breed- 
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will not belres & 
mtirary doc. 


he evi 


mg from cane on. He 


amv hadw tet prong hes ac 
'? ‘ 


trite sie WE ’ ve no blacts, 


dence fine would have thowaht that 
Mr. Bevee's evrlence must have pre 
duced sume impression upon hun ‘That 
d farmer, told 


were nol too 


gentleman, an experen 
the Commitee that there 
many people | that ev 
was wanted to give the land good culti- 
but that with tAXes, 

the farmers had nut money to give them, 
That it was want of money to pay for la- 
hour, and not want of labour forthe people 
todo. Dr. Black seems resoived never to 
see this; and he probably never will see 
it to the end of hisdays. J wonder whe- 
ther he ever asks himself what can have 
made the distress come on in this way, 
during the last three months. 1 wonder 
whether he has asked himselt whether 
the over- breeding of the people can have 
caused so many play-houses to be shut 
up all over the country. Players may, 
indeed, have over-bred, but it is want 
of customers that make them shut up. 
The employers of players are like the 
farmers; they do not want a desire to 
| go to see the players; there is no want 
‘of employment for the players, for peo- 
ple want to see them and hear them as 
much as ever; but there is a want of 
money to pay for sceing and hearing 
the players. Again, the Doctor hears, 
doubtless, of the falling-off of the pub/i- 
cans’ trade. Now, though, according to 
the selt-denying notions of Doctor Black, 
the common people may be too prone 
to breed, still that would not prevent 
‘them from drinking as much beer and 
gin as formerly. They still want as 
much beer as they can get; but they 
want the money to pay for it. The other 
‘day, | stopped at a corn-chandler’s, at 
Hammersinith, to inquire for a little fine 
pollard, which I wanted for some young 
pigs, my corn being all gone. He told 
me that pollard was never so scarce 
(pollard is a thing between flour and 
bran); and, on asking him the reason, 
he said that the cow- -kee pers bought it on 
account of the scarcity of grains. “Having 
asked him, with some surprise, what was 
ihe cause of the scarcity of grains, he 
told me that the brewers did not now 
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brew nearly so much as they used to do. 

** Good, good,” said 1; “ less beer and 

more milk!” I thought of the Duke at 

the time, and that he really had put us | 
in the way of coming back to former | 
habits. There had been no falling-off | 
in the sale of the milk, which, being un- 

taxed, is cheaper than the beer. Now, | 
one would think that here was enough | 
in this one anecdote to open the eyes of 
my poor friend, Dr. Black. It is very | 
strange, but intoa dark and deep matter, | 
the Doctor can see as far as any body, | 
and the deeper and darker it is, the bet- 
ter he seems to like it; but a thing like 
the nose on your face, the Doctor cannot 
see, for the life of him. It will be hard 
if we do not all get to think rightly by- 
and-by; but, really, I am atraid of the 
Doctor, for if he cannot now see that it 
is the abolition of the one-pound notes 
that is playing the devil, he will never 
see any thing any more, 

COBBETT’S CORN, 

I nave several letters upon this sub- 
ject, from correspondents in different 
parts of England, some of which I shall 
insert. But, first of all, I must insert 
the copy of a letter which I have sent 
to several gentlemen, the editors of Lon- 
don newspapers. 








Kensinaton, 4th September, 1829. 

Sir,—I send you herewith a small 
loat of bread, consisting two-thirds of 
English wheat-flour, and one-third of | 
corn-flour. I also send you a piece of | 
plain cake, made wholly of corn-flour, 
except the sugar and other ingredients. 
You will find, 1 think, the bread some «f} 
the best that you ever tasted, and the | 
cake is certainly the nicest that I recol- 
lect to have tasted, though I am no very 
good judge of that matter. As soon as 
my corn is fit, I will send you some ears 
for eating green. They ought to be 
boiled in clear water for about twenty 
minutes, you then take them out, drain 
the water from them, rub them slightly 
over with butter, whilst they are hot, 
sprinkle them with a little salt, and bite 
the grains from the cob. The loat and 








Cosserr’s Corn. 





the cake were purchased from Mr. 
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Sapsford, baker, No. 20, corner of 
Queen Ann and Wimpole streets, Mary- 
le-bonne, who never, in his own family, 
uses any meal but that of the corn. 
I am, Sir, 
Your much obliged, 
and most obedient servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 


The first letter that I shall insert, or, 
rather, the first extract, is from Sir 
Tromas Bervor, who has planted ten 
acres of the corn. The letter is dated on 
the 16th of August. 


* At length I sit down to give you 
some account of the state of the corn. 
My reason for not doing it before was 
not that I felt any doubts of its success 
myself, but that I was desirous as 
much as possible of making myself 
acquainted with its progress in other 
places. I have seen but one piece of 
any size superior to my own: it be- 
longs to Mr. William Burrows of 
Stoke, near Norwich. The plot con- 
tains about an acre and a quarter of 
land of middling quality, in a situation 
tolerably but not very much sheltered ; 
and I have no doubt that the produce, 
“ barring accidents, will be from seventy 
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‘to eighty bushels altogether. This 
“‘ piece was sown after wheat. Of my 


own field two or three acres may be 
found within a given distance of the 
fences, fully equal to this, but towards 
‘the middie of the field it falls off con- 
‘siderably. In addition to the loss of 
the shelter of the hedges the ground 
rises a little in this direction, and the 
soil is fleeter, the subsoil being a close 
“red sand, apt to scald in a very dry 
*and to chill in a very wet summer. 
«“ From the best calculations I am able 
to make, there are, however, at the 
“ very least, forty bushels an acre on an 
average throughout the field. My 
‘men, who have near an acre in a field 
‘ adjoining my own, have not been 
« equally successful with myself, though 
many of their plants look well ; but 
they labour under a delusion which 
appears too common, namely, that it 
“ cannot be absolutely necessary in order 
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“ to ensure acrop to be so very particular | 
* in following all Mr. Cobbett's instruc- | 
“tions. Some which might have been | 
‘the very best pieces in this part of the 
“country, have been deteriorated full 
** one half by this infatuation.” 


Sir Tuomas Beevor distributed in 
the spring some of the corn to his work-_ 
ap oa ; and, in another part of his letter, 

e says, “ but it is the labouring class’ 
‘‘ who seem to take most interest in it: 
“these think, and reasonably enough, | 
“that it is something that will benefit 
“them: not a Sunday passes but whole 
** troops of them visit my field, and, as I 
“wish to give them every facility of 
*“‘ seeing and judging for themselves, | 
‘“make no objection, but keep a man | 
‘constantly in the field on that day to 
“ prevent curiosity from being carried 
*‘ too far.” 1 am particularly pleased | 
with. this : I knew it would be a blessing | 
to the labouring people. The next letter | 
is from a gentleman who had eaten some 
green corn at Bexley in Kent. 


* Three Blackbirds, Blendon, near Bexley, | 
Kent, 28th August. 

“ Sir,—Passing this place with an) 

* American friend, from Kentucky, we 
have had two ears of Indian corn boil- | 
* ed for near half an hour, buttered and | 
“* salted, eaten from the cob, in the hot| 
“state. We find them superior to the 
“ finest asparagus, or green pease. This | 
** crop is considered the largest size in| 
“ Kent, and well worth your considera- | 
** tion; there are eleven ears upon one | 
** stalk. — Yours sincerely, 4 
“ Geo. Barnarp. 

‘* PS. We have measured some ears | 

** seven inches long.” 


The fcllowing letter is from a gentle- 
man that | know very well, a respect- | 
able and experienced farmer; it was | 
accompanied by a very fine ear of, 
corn : 

** Corhampton Mill, near Droxford, 
Hants, 2ith August, 1429. 
** Sirn,—l beg leave to send you an} 


(“the 24th of Angust. 
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‘‘ more than six inches apart in the row; 
“it having been my intention, at the 
“time of planting, to transplant the 
‘whole, when the plants should be 
‘ able to bear the removal; but after- 


|“ wards perceiving that the plants were 


“ going on very well, I did not disturb 
‘them. I make these observations with 
“ the view to show, that, as my plants 
“‘ were so thickly growing in rows, I 
“could not cultivate the land in the 
“manner you recommend ; otherwise 
“these plants would have been a great 
“ deal finer, no doubt; still I have a 
“very good crop; and, as to its ripen- 
‘ing, there can be no doubt as to that 
“matter, considering that this is only 
I have three 
“ ears on most of the stalks. I had but 
‘‘two ears given me to plant: one I 
* planted, and the other I gave away to 
‘‘the labourers about here; some of 
“whom have the corn growing very 
“ fine, and some not., From the obser- 
‘t vations which | have been enabled to 
‘‘ make respecting the cultivation of the 
“corn plant, | am convinced that it 


* will always require the land to be in 


‘* very fine tilth at the time of planting ; 
‘and all the crops about here that have 
‘« failed, have been owing to the parties 
“ not having their land, at the time of 
* planting, in a good state. My land is 
“ not the best, by any means, being ra- 
“ther thin, but light and kind; and 
‘‘ when [I planted the corn, as fine as 
“sand. The plants never had the least 
“ check, either from frost, or rain, or 


“drought; and the latter has, about 
“here, been most injurious to the corn 


plant, in the early part of the season. 
“ | am, Sir, 
‘* Your most obedient Servant, 
* Wa. Avtwarp.” 


The next letter is from the neighbour- 
hood of Biggleswade. 


** Sandy, near Biggleswade, Bed- 
fordshire, August 22d, 1829. 
* Sir,—You have expressed a wish 


“for iniormation about the crops of 
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** ear of Indian corn, which I have ga- | “ Indian corn, J am happy to have the 
‘« thered this day. The corn was planted | “ pleasure to inform you I have a very 


‘on the 2d of May last, and planted in | “ fine crop, and I have not a doubt of 


“rows, twelve inches apart, and not,“ its coming to good pertection, although 
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“ it has been a very unfavourable sea- | “ st 


* son up to the present time. I sowed 
‘‘the greater pi art of my seed in the| 
“ middie of April, and a great part of | 

it was killed in the eround by the ex- | 
‘treme cold and 
get an half plants enough up 
but i sowed a small piece 
‘« thicker than J wanted to stand for a 
“crop, and | thinned them out, and 
* transplanted them to fill up the vacant 
‘places. [ did not see your crop last 
** year until you had gath ered a great 

‘part of it, so [| cannot form so correct 
‘* an opinion which isthe bestcrop, yours 
or mine; but think mine is: 1 wish 
“ you could see my crop, | am sure it 


wei, 
more tl; 


** for a crop; 


‘ec 


“ would do your heart and soul good, 1) 


‘have some plants five feet high, bat 
“they average about four, with a flag 
« two feet lor w and four inches broad ; : 
‘‘ so | think the ears will be larger than 
‘* yours were last year. I! have topped 
“* asmall piece ; I suppose it is rather too 
‘‘ early, but I didit to see if it makes 
“a any difference tu the corn; I give ithe, 
** tops to my — and he is very fond 
“of them; I have observed him leave | 
* green clover tor ey and | was notsur- 
“ prised at it, when I found ouithe sweet- 
‘* ness of sheen by sucking the thick end 
“of the stalk. I declare { never tasted 
‘‘any plant so sweet in my life; Iam 
‘* sure there is a great deal of saccha- 
‘‘ rine substance in this plant ; it must 
** be excellent fodder, and I do hope the | 
* plant will be found a great benefit to | 
** our country, 
“Tam, Sir, 
‘‘ Your most obedient servant, 


“J. Moore.” 


The next letter is from the neighbour- 
hood of Bath. 


 dugust 14th, 1829, Limply Stoke, 
near Bath, 

me to send you : 
your corn. IJ have 
twenty-seven bearing ninety- 
nine full-sized ears; the sy stand on 
“twelve yards of groun ids only; they 
“ had water in the dry weather, as the 
*‘ plot was intended to raise plants to 


“set elsewhere; the plants lett are 


“ 3 


’ 
suort s 


«,—Permit 
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- piants, 


ai 


Corserr’s Cernx 


so that I did n it 
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anding rly eee consequently have 
“not had the benefit of complete after- 
cultivation. Though not shaded, the 
situation was not airy, a circumstance 
1 purposely chose, by way of trial, to 
see if it would answer in cottage gare 
‘dens: it will be the * poor man’s 
* friend.’ 
‘‘ My other plants are doing well, 
where they got up in time to stand the 
cold dry weather. 
‘| have no doubt of its succeeding. 
That yon may enjoy the sight of many 
beautiful fields of corn in England, 
the hope of your humble servant, 


“G 


‘< 
“ec 
ee 
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“ec 


+s 


ae 
se 
te 
: Penruppocke.” 
The next letter is from a very plain 
man, at East Peckham, in Kent :— 


*“* East Peckham, Kent, Aug. \Ath, 1829. 
** Sin,—Having read in the Register 
the state of the corn crop, I teel dis- 
posed to inform you of the state of 
“mine and neighbour's. ‘There are 
* twelve in this parish who have cult 
vated it, and are likely to havea ‘nel 
crop; and some, indifferent, did not eul- 
tivate itat all. I planted the first crop 
on the ith of April, and the second the 
Sth of June; the last is as strong as 
the first, (though backward, now just 
coming in silk,) which I have no fear 
will ripen with a good crop: the first 
crop has some ears as large and well 
filled as any that I had of you for seed. 
| think of growing a bushel to the rod, 
where not ‘under trees; it is all much 
shaded. I have been too covetous in 
planting tuo thick ; two feet and a half 
apart the rows, and six inches the 
the plants. My neighbour, Mr. Wm. 
“ Henham, has a better crop, from 
“ being wider apart, and open to sun 
and wind; his will yield more to the 
‘‘ rodthan mine. You state, in the Corn 
© Book, that seven ears on one stalk is 
soinething wonderful: [ have, in my 
thick tillage, five stalks, with seven 
and one nine: on one stalk | 
have six, and one, sucker, likely to 
vield three or four ears. -] find those 
transplanted ones have least suckers, 
as you state in the Treatise. [should 
“have thought mine a wonderlal crop, 
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‘is 


ham’s so much exceeding me, he has 
ten ears on one stalk. 1 expect to be 
in town next Wednesday, and I think 
‘of going to Barn Elm to see yours. 
“Mr. Martin’s son Wiiliam, of Seven 
Oaks, calied onme, and saw my Crop ; 
he has seen a great many pieces of 
corn, but none he says like mine. 


* From your humble servant, 


“ Rosert Cuinipren.” 


The next letter is from Yorkshire. 


§ Aug. 25th, 1829, Dewsbury, 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 


“ Sir,—In your last Register I se 


* next, reports from various quarters 
respecting your corn plant. I feel 


to add one more to that list. JI have 
some of your corn growing here with 
every prospect of success, and there 
are several others who have planted 
“it in this neighbourhood, who, with 
“myself, feel confident in having an 
average crop. 1 am informed a very 
fine field of itis now growing in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, which 
you will probably have an account of. 
I feel very anxious these accounts 
shall be published, as they will con- 
tradict the reports in several of our 
provincial papers, which state, ‘ Cob- 
* bett’s Corn has all failed’ While it 
‘“has been constantly flooded with 
“heavy rains, its enemies have re- 
joiced, and strained every nerve to 
get it iuto disrepute; but the time will 
svon arrive when we shall rejoice. 
‘* | remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 


“© Wa. Newsome.” 


Several Cossenpendonte ask me about 
the time of taking off the tops, &c. I can- 
not answer these several letters, and I 
wrote and publi shed a book for the very 
purpose of saving myself the trouble. Two 
small nurserymen ‘and gardeners, near 
the Conduit at Bayswater, have much 
finer corn, one of them at least, than 1 | 


if it was not for niy neighbour Hen-’ 


gardener, Conduit-house, Bayswater, 
showed me a beautiful piece Jast Sun- 
day. We need not, and we shall not, in 
a very short time, ever send to Poland, 
or to any other country, for corn. The 


labouring people will all have patehes 


in their gardens. They will rear and fat 
pigs on it; and rear “poultry, and fat 
them; and, in short, it will be a great 
blessing to the country. I have more 
letters trom correspondents on the sub- 
ject, and particularly one dated “ Sun- 
day, August 9, 1829,” coming from 
Wuicuam, in Kent; itissigned **W.W.;” 
a very pleasant letter, but the writer 





great leasure that it is in my power | 
p 


should have put his name in a ease like 


e | this. 
it is your intention to insert in your | 





ADVICE TO YOUNG ME! 

Tue Fourth Number of this work is 
/now published. The title is ‘* Advice to 
‘Young Men, and, incidentally and 
“with great diffidence, to Young 
“ Women, in the middie and higher 
“ranks of life.’ I have begun with 
the Yourn, and shall go to the 
|Younc Maw or the Bacuenor, talk 
the matter over with him as a Lover, 
then consider him in the character of 
Huspanp; then as Farner; then as 
Citizen or Suspsecr ; though if he will 
be ruled by me, he will, if he ean, con- 
trive to exist in the former of these two 
capacities. Such will be the nature of 
my work ; or, rather, such will be the 
division of it. Each number will con- 
tain thirty pages of print; will be cover- 
ed by a wrapper made of the Corn 
Paper, which will have notices, adver- 
| tisement s, and the like, in the usual way. 
'The work is intended to contain twelve 
'Numbers, to be published on the first 
day of every month, and the price of 
leach Number will be Sixpence. So that 
tor six shillings, expended in one year 
of his lite, I do believe that any 
Youth or Young Man may acquire that 
knowledge, which will enable him to 
pass the rest of his life with as little as 
possible of those troubles ahd inconve- 
nieuces which arise from want of being 
warned of danger in time. At any rate, L, 


ever grew. They have taken more pains | who have passed safely through as many 


with it, one of them, Mr. James s Graic, | 


dangers as any man that ever lived, will 
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give my young countrymen the means 
of acquiring all the knowledge relative 
to these matters, which my experience 
has given me, 





TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a surt of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By JETHRO 
Tutt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by Wittiam Copperr, 8vo. lds. 


This is a very beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages. Price lis. 
bound in boards. 


I knew a gencleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which | published of TuLt, 
has had land to a greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, and 
bas had as good a crop the last year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons only ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, his crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of jand, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, aud its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 





This day is published, by Ridgway, Piccadilly, 
and J.M. Richardson, Cornhill, price 4s. in 
boards, 

A PETITION to the Honourable the COM- 

MONS HOUSE of PARLIAMENT, to render 

manifest the Errors, the Injustice, and the 

Dangers of the Measures of Parliament, re- 

specting Currency and Bankers; suggesting 

more just and practicable Arrangements, and 
praying for an Investigation : accompanied 
with Illustrations and Reflections, which show 
the utter impracticability of perfecting the 
present Policy, and the Danger of further 
Attempts to enforce that Policy. 


By Henry Bourcess. 





_— 


RADICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Henry Hunt, Esy., in the Chair. 

The Tuirp Montity Meertine will take 
place ou Monday Evening next, Sept. 7th, 
1829, at the Mechanics’ Institution, South- 
ampton Buildings, Holborn, at 6 o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

Notices of Motions.—Address to the 
People of England.—Progress of Ra- 
dical, Reform.—Repeal of the Union. 

The public are admitted on payment of a 
Radical Rent of One Penny. 

JOHN GRADY, Secretary. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| In Svo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. boards, 

THE CAUSE OF DRY ROT DISCO- 
| VERED: with a Description of a PATENT 
| INVENTION for preserving Decked Vessels 
from Dry Rot, and Goods on Board from 
Damage by Heat. By Jonn Georce, Esq., 
Barrister at Law. London : Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green. 





‘* This appears to be an exceedingly inge- 
nious production, by a shrewdly cautious in- 
vestigator of minute circumstances, which, 
though of every day occurence, are commonly 
overlooked ; but in his hands they assume 
great importance, and terminate in the most 
useful results.’—Monthly Keview, March, 
1829. 

“© A dry subject, most people may think 
and say ; but in the hands of Mr. GroraGe, it 
has proved so far otherwise, that we have not 
lately seen a work written with more anuima- 
| tion, though he never wanders for a single 
line from his subject in search of embellish- 
ment. He is no less philosophic in his views 
than graphic in stating them.”—Atheneum, 
March 11, 1829. 





** As we look upon Mr. GeorGe’s investi- 
gation of Dry Rot to furnish one of the best 
models we have ever seen for the Journal of 
a Naturalist, we are tempted to give another 
specimen from what appears to us so excel- 
‘lent, before proceeding to the work under 
| review,”—Monthly Review, April, 1829. 


| ** Fully sensible of the great national im- 
| portance of this new discovery, we sincerely 
| hope to witness or hear of the complete suc- 
cess of the undertaking ; and that Mr. 
| GeorGe will receive the reward, as well as 
) the credit, of giving to his country one of 
| the most valuable of modern improvements,” 
| The Gardener's Magazine, April, 1829. 


Just published, price Is. 
PROPOSED REMEDY for the DIs- 
TRESSES of the COUNTRY; to which is 
added, a Letter to the Editor of the Courier, 
on the present Situation of the Country 
Bankers. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





Second Edition, greatly enlarged, price 6s. 
boards, 

SIMPLICITY of HEALTH, 
Exemplified by Hortator. Mr. ABERNE- 
THY’S Character of this Work is inserted by 
| his permission. R 





** This clever little book deserves'‘a place 
|in every house in the empire.” See also The 
Star of the l4th, and British Traveller of the 
15th instant. 

London: Published by Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 





Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 
published by him, gt 183, Ficet street. 
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